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HELPING THE POSTMASTER. 





The people who use the mails, —and about 
every American is included in this classifica- 
tion, — would get a much better service than 
they now do, and have much less occasion to 
complain, if they would coéperate a little with 
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the Post Office officials. Letters are often held 
for a long time, or never delivered at all, for 
want of information which it would not take 
five minutes for the interested party to file at 
the Post Office. In the short space allowed I 
intend to lay down five simple rules, which, 
if everyone would follow them, would greatly 
reduce the number of letters and packages 
daily poured into the Dead Letter Office or lost 
to their owners. 

I. Put your name and address on the out- 
side of your envelopes. This is commonly done 
by business men, and many people have a 
vague idea that it is for the purpose of adver- 
tisement. The real object, however, is to secure 
the prompt return of the letter to the writer, in 
case it is misdirected or the person addressed 
cannot be found by the carrier or postmaster, 
and there is no reason why private individuals 
should not have their envelopes so marked, as 
well as business houses. The name is not 
always necessary. “Glen avenue, Malden, 
Mass.,” in prettily embossed letters in colored 
ink, is enough to secure the return of a letter to 
the mailing office, and then, if the person who 
uses the plate has called the attention of the 
postmaster to it, the letter will be promptly 
returned. A box number with the name of the 
place is also sufficient, or a street number, like 
“7218 Beacon street,” if there is only one 
family at that place. The danger that one will 
be “given away” by having envelopes thus 
marked is a good deal less than if plain enve- 
lopes are used; for, if the party is not found, 
your letter comes back to you unopened. If 
you use a plain envelope, it is opened finally in 
the Dead Letter Office, and is quite likely to be 
opened in the office to which it is addressed, by 
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some person whose name is like that of your 
friend. If the number of days you want your 
letter held is not indicated on the envelope, it is 
held thirty days awaiting a claimant. If you 
want it returned in three, five, or ten days, that 
fact should be specified. 

Il. Address letters plainly and fully. 
Thousands of letters miscarry every week 
because they are insufficiently or wrongly 
addressed. Great ingenuity is exercised by 
the Post Office officials in deciphering illegible 
addresses, but sometimes ingenuity fails at just 
the last point. “Mass. Post Office,” as one 
letter which recently passed through the Boston 
office was inscribed, is rather puzzling to the 
clerks. “Road Island, near Boston,” is intel- 
ligible as far as it goes, and quite flattering to 
Bostonians, but it would take some time for 
such a letter to make the circuit of the Rhode 
Island offices and find its owner. In offices 
where carriers are employed, letters addressed 
to names with “Boston, Mass.,” added, are 
presumed to be for residents of the city, and 
are sent out to persons of the name, to be 
“tried.” If letters are intended for transient 
visitors, who intend to call at the General 
Delivery window, they should be marked with 
some such phrase as “To be called for,” 
“Transient,” “General Delivery,” or “ Poste 
Restante.” It is rather important in addressing 
box-holders in large cities that the number of 
the box should be added. There are about 
3,000 box-holders in the Boston Post Office, and 
the box-clerks endeavor to carry in their heads 
not merely the names of the 3,000, but of 
the several thousand other persons who are 
employees and members of the firms holding 
the boxes. Putting on the box number assists 
the clerks, and is likely to prevent delays. It 
is also essential to put on the correct name of 
the State, and to write it plainly. 

Ill. File your address with the postmaster. 
If you change your residence, you should notify 
the postmaster at your old office where you 
have gone, so that he can forward your letters, 
and notify the postmaster at your new office of 
your new address. Persons often move into a 
new place, and the postmaster never hears of 
them until they come into the office in a towering 
rage to “ find out the reason why ” their letters, 


addressed simply “Boston” or “ New York,” 
have not been promptly delivered by carrier at 
their flat. Sixty thousand letters without return 
requests are advertised every year at the 
Boston office and its stations, and less than ten 
per cent. are ever delivered. A large proportion 
are correctly addressed to street numbers, but 
are returned to the office by the carrier with 
the endorsement that the person has gone and 
left no trace. If these persons would leave 
their new address with the postmaster, their 
letters would be promptly forwarded to them. 
IV. Promptly report losses and delays in 
the postal service. Every good postmaster is 
glad to get such reports, unless they are unrea- 
sonable, because they show him where the 
weak spots in his service are, and enable him to 
strengthen them. Complaints of losses some- 
times result in the finding of the missing mail 
matter incorrectly addressed, loose from the 
wrapper, or in an office of a similar name to the 
one of destination. In these cases, again, hav- 
ing the address of the sender on the envelope 


assists in identification and recovery of the 


missing letter. Letters are misdirected in the 
most extraordinary manner by the best edu- 
cated and most careful people. One of the 
commonest errors is to address a letter to a 
firm in another city, with the name of one’s own 
office. Boston people writing to New York put 
on “ Boston, Mass.,” and if the address happens 
to be “ First Street,” “ Fourth Street,” and so 
on, the letter is likely to lie at the South Boston 
office awaiting a claimant who never comes. 
“Boston, N. Y.,” is the address of hundreds 
of letters intended for leading business firms 


. in the capital of Massachusetts, and, as the 


individual names are not known at the mailing 
offices, these letters go to the little village of 
Boston, in Erie County, before being forwarded 
to Boston, Mass., “for trial.” Over 800 pieces 
of mail matter are received daily at the Boston 
office “ misdirected,” and through the ingenuity 
of the officials of the Inquiry Division many of 
them are forwarded to their proper destinations. 
It is important in making complaints of delays 
to accompany the complaint with the delayed 
envelope. The officials are always glad to 
investigate a delay. If they find that it is due 
to the carelessness of a clerk, he is punished; 
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if it is due to an accident, due apology is made ; 
if it is due to a defect in the system, a change 
of system is made. Quite frequently a single 
complaint, and the investigation which has fol- 
lowed, have resulted in the promulgation of 
an order by the Railway Mail Service changing 
the whole method of making up the mail for a 
given place. 

V. Do not put money in ordinary letters. 
The proper way to send money by mail is by a 
money order or registered letter. Sent in any 
other way it is almost certain that it will be 
stolen, the letter containing it destroyed, and 
no trace of itever found. The postal service 


is not responsible for these losses, and steadily 
endeavors to discourage sending money in 
ordinary letters. The more is sent, the greater 
is the temptation to poorly-paid postal clerks to 
steal letters and destroy them. The expert 
thief can usually tell whether a letter contains 
money by its feeling, but if he opens a letter to 
steal he has to destroy it, whether it contains 
money or not; so that those who persist in 
sending loose bills in letters not merely run 
their own risk, but they tempt men who might 
otherwise remain honest, and they expose to 
pilfering and loss the letters of sensible people 
who do not send money in that way. 
C. A. Conant. 





REAL AND IMAGINATIVE SENSIBILITY. 


The brain to-day is regarded as a prolonga- 
tion of the spinal marrow; mind as a relation; 
thought as a mode of material action, and in- 
tellect as a brain wave. Even what we call 
spirit Dr. Draper, in his “ Conflict of Science 
and Religion,” says, “sleeps in the stone, 
dreams in the animal and awakes in man.” 
Leibnitz says that “there is nothing in the in- 
tellect which was not first in the sensation, 
except the intellect itself; Locke, that “there 
can be no thought, no ideas until the mind 
comes in contact with environing agencies.” 

The first paradox that demands our attention 
is, that real sensibility incapacitates a writer for 
forcible, logical composition. While we have 
any real feeling on a subject we are incapable 
of writing and thinking correctly on that sub- 
ject. Sensation antagonizes rational thought. 
When a writer’s real feeling and emotion are 
in action his mind behaves as does a man 
blinded by passion in the pursuit of an object 
,of intense pleasure: obstacles are made light 
of; they are disbelieved. To act strongly can- 
not be separated from believing strongly for the 
time being. When we are under strong emotion 
all things discordant with it are kept out of 
sight: our feelings not only play the part of 
rebels or innovators against the canons of the 


past; they are like destroying vandals who 
efface and consume the records of what has 
been. 

Edward E. Hale says in THE WRITER: “I 
think I may fairly say that I have never been 
in the least satisfied with a sermon which was 
written upon any sudden impulse.” And why 
this dissatisfaction? Because while impulse 
and sensation awaken thought, the deductions 
from sudden thoughts are more apt to be wrong 
than right. Real sensibility forms no part of 
the mental condition of a strong writer. Goethe 
says: “ Thought expands but lames us; action 
excites but narrows us.” Dr. Alexander Bain, 
in his work on psychology, cites Byron and 
Sterne as notable examples of writers of im- 
aginative sensibility. Their capacity for tender- 
ness was only excited by ideal objects. The 
counterpart of their tenderness, he says, is to be 
found in Southey’s indignation, for in real life 
the man was singularly free from bitterness. 
We all have “the defects of our qualities.” 
The writer who can awaken feelings and 
emotions in others by his writings, in real life 
is hard-hearted. Carlyle, for instance, had great 
imaginative sensibility. His power of literary 
expression is unquestioned. His eloquence 
aroused in others emotions he himself never 
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felt, for he was invariably cold, critical, and hard 
to all. Real men and women he hated. His 
love and tenderness were only excited by ideal 
heroes. Arthur Hugh Clough said of him: 
“He led us out into the wilderness and there 
he left us.” This same Clough, —a man of real 
feeling, — had his poetic genius handicapped by 
his active and real sympathy for suffering. 

The behavior of a man in his ideal sphere is 
no clue to his behavior in life. The question 
as to whether the actor must feel the character 
he personates, and experience again and again 
the emotions he expresses, has been answered 
in the negative by Booth, Coquelin, and Irving. 
They hold to the Diderot paradox, — The actor 
to move others must keep himself unmoved. 
As Diderot said: “I am persuaded that a man 
can be a great actor only on the condition that 
he governs himself absolutely, and that he is 
able to express at will sentiments that he does 
not feel, and that by his very nature he could 
not feel.” Real emotion makes the actor stutter 
and sob and deprives him of the physical force 
and mental clearness which his work demands. 


This is just as true of writing as of acting. 
The singer is now told that he must not attempt 
to feel or be moved by the sentiments he utters. 
To ascertain facts, to discover their underlying 
principles is the function of the writer. 
vation and experimentation are states of mind 


Obser- 


inconsistent with feeling. Back of every 
psychological condition lies a real, physical 
fact; having discovered this fact, the mind is 
justified in carrying everything to its logical 
consequent; if events refuse to follow, that is 
no part of the mind’s lookout. 

How are we, then, to stimulate and excite our 
faculties? J. S. Mill, in his Essay on Liberty, 
says: “ Different persons require different con- 
ditions for spiritual development, and can no 
more exist healthful in the same mural, than all 
variety of plants can exist in the same physical 
atmosphere. The same things which are helps 
to one person toward the cultivation of. his 
higher nature are hindrances to another.” 
This is also true of man’s intellectual develop- 
ment. Lessing found in the German beer- 
gardens food for his mind, Madame De Stael 
in the salons of Paris. She preferred life in the 
gutters of that gay world to banishment anda 


home on the shores of Lake Leman. Thoreau 
and Wardsworth were the counterparts of 
Lessing and De Stael; their geniuses led them 
away from the habitations of man, in the “ path- 
less woods,” along the banks of mountain lakes 
whose calm depths awoke in them profound 
meditation and ideal sensibility. Poets, if not 
all writers, find that the passion of love stimu- 
lates their faculties. Even so profound a 
thinker and scholar as J. S. Mill found a 
healthier action of his mind after Mrs. Taylor 
aroused in him this passion. William Godwin, 
of whom it was said that his intellect was de- 
veloped before his sensibilities, wrote to a lady, 
—after he had fallen in love and lived with 
Mary Wollstonecraft (whom he subsequently 
married): —** Do not go out of life without ever 
having known what life is. Celibacy contracts 
and palsies the mind and shuts us out from the 
most valuable topics of experience,—the senti- 
ments of mutual and equal affection and of 
paternal love: these only are competent of 
unlocking the heart and expanding the senti- 
ments.” A poet who has not been in love we 
can no more believe to exist than that a man 
can be a good statesman who is ignorant of 
history. 

Each must find for himself the pabulum he 
needs and the conditions under which his 
faculties work with the least friction. Green, 
the English historian, thought there was no 
right way of studying and writing history but 
his way; but, as Freeman said, “Each must 
work in his own way.” No one struggles per- 
petually and _ victoriously 
character. 


against his own 
One of the first principles of suc- 
cess in life is to regulate our career so as rather 
to turn our mental and physical inclinations to 
good account than to endeavor to counteract 
the one or oppose the other. We are born, not 
made. What we bring into life with us deter- 
mines what we may become. Ruskin says: 
“There is no greater fool than your educated 
fool.” Favorable condition, education, and 
study are to a writer what Victor Hugo said the 
form of the statue of Liberty was: “It is every- 
thing; it is nothing.” Dryden said of Shakes- 
peare : “ He needed not the spectacles of books 
to read men, he looked inward and found it 
there.” Still we all know that the value of a 
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thought, or idea, can be estimated by the 
amount of labor and energy expended in its 
evolution. Bacon said: “ Everything is worth 
just what it costs in labor.” “Easy writing,” as 
Sheridan said, “is damned hard reading.” 
Clever thoughts, like clever inventions, are not 
the result of guessing. The mind was prepared 
to evolve the one and to construct the other by 
previous hard study and observation. Robert 
Fulton was so deep in meditation and so pre- 


occupied with his inventions that you had to 
touch him to distract his attention. Success 
means mental tension of the most severe kind. 
Spencer tells us that only sleep and laughter 
rest the brain; and psychologists, that the 
maximum of intellectual activity can only be 
maintained where there is a sparing resort to 
pleasure,— there must be no severe pain or 
privation, but sufficient to stimulate us to mental 
action. Susan Channing. 


WITH LONDON WRITERS. 


The foremost ambition, and, in fact, the sole 
ambition of my juvenile days, even before a 
sudden backward twist in the wheel of fortune 
moved me to take up the pen as a lance against 
poverty, and the woes akin to it, was to know 
London writers, and to be a London writer, 
myself. When, as a boy of fourteen, I breathed 
all this into the sympathizing ears of Bayard 
Taylor, he encouraged me into believing that 
my hopes would eventually win the reward of 
fulfilment; but his words were accompanied by 
a smile which I did not then understand, though 
I have since wondered how he managed to 
restrain his laughter. 

Since that day, it has been my lot to travel 
many thousands of miles, but, 1 think, much 
more than from such journeyings, my compre- 
hension of the phenomena of distance is drawn 
from the difference between what I believed 
myself able to achieve and what I really accom- 
plished, when, thanks to Mr. Taylor, a chance 
at London letters was afforded me. The other 
half of the dream, however, the desire to know 
London writers, was gratified to a degree which 
amply compensated me for failing to wrest the 
laureateship from its possessor, or something 
equally remarkable, by reason of supposed 
superior brilliancy. 

The first London literary man of any great 
consequence whom it was my good fortune to 
meet, was Charles Dickens. When] first saw 


him, about six months before his death, there 
was a general air of fatigue about him, but 
nothing at all to indicate that dissolution was 
so near. It has been stated, with unnecessary 
frequency and vehemence, that Mr. Dickens 
was irritable and peevish during the last year of 
his life. Since my capabilties for boring are 
complete and extensive, beyond the general 
average, and since he was to me, each of the 
fifty or more times that I saw him, the very 
personification of cordial geniality, I cannot 
imagine what barbarously excruciating torture 
must have been inflicted upon him by those 
who found him “irritable ” and “ peevish.” 

“Mr. Taylor’s letter tells me that you intend 
writing books, and that you have, already, a fair 
knowledge of technicalities,” he said, the first 
time we met; “very good —I ll teach you the 
rest in ‘six easy lessons,’ as the language 
masters say, in cracking up the merits of their 
confounded systems.” These words, and an 
outburst of the merriest laughter, were the 
prelude to the warmest greeting I ever had 
from mortal man. 

“Making books,” he said, afterward, “is very 
much like building houses ; and the author is a 
more or less happy combination of architect 
and carpenter. A house, when it is properly 
put together, is a harmonious union of founda- 
tion, frame, clap-boards, doors, windows, and 
shingles: and when one comes to think it over, 
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a properly made book is about the same thing. 
Any body can collect all these units — these 
bits of material—but everybody cannot put 
them together in the right way. A harp, bear 
in mind, is a very beautiful instrument, but if 
the strings are not properly placed, the skilful 
performer can only win discords from it. There 
must not only be appreciation of material, and 
power to arrange it consistently, but there must, 
also, for good results, be unqualified sympathy 
between the author and his subject. No man 
ever wrote anything artistically praiseworthy on 
any subject with which he was not in tune. The 
attempt has often been made to show the direct 
opposite to this, but, on investigating even the 
exceptional instances which critics have cited, 
I have never been convinced of anything but 
the plainly apparent fact that they were mis- 
taken. The reason of the error is easy to 
account for, because, you see, critics have no 
means of knowing an author’s internal pecul- 
iarities ; they can, at best, so far as an author’s 
private personality is concerned, only judge him 
outwardly ; and that, because it is so enforcedly 
superficial, is wholly valueless. What critic, 
glancing at the outside of an unlabelled box of 
goods, would assume to guess out the secret of 
its contents? I doubt if the veriest egotist, 
suddenly running upon a new and unknown 
species of tree, would attempt telling you the 
color of the wood without scraping away the 
bark. If he did, he would be doing exactly 
what critics do when, judging simply from 
his book, they tell you that between an 
author’s masterpiece and himself there is only 
antagonism.” 

No man could possibly be more modest, 
unassuming, and genuinely boyish than Charles 
Dickens. He never seemed to think that what 
he had accomplished amounted to very much; 
and not unfrequently, when he had expressed a 
strong or pungent opinion, he would blush like 
a modest girl, as if he thought that what he had 
said was more emphatic and sweeping than his 
position in life warranted him in making it. 

More than any other writer I ever knew, he 
was fond of pranks; and in matters of fun and 
nonsense he was possessed of such unusual 
traits that things which were comical in them- 
selves became doubly so if Mr. Dickens perpe- 


trated them. He tried to wear life lightly, “like 
a loose garment,” and nothing else so much 
offended him as to have some one insist that it 
was a thing which was to be taken seriously. 

In many ways the author of “ The Caxtons ” 
differed from Mr. Dickens; but they were 
pretty closely agreed on the theory of novel- 
writing. Bulwer Lytton has said, over and 
over again —in his books, in his letters, and by 
word of mouth —that no man could ever shape 
uncongenial elements into a systematic and 
satisfactory story. 

Now-a-days, it is not considered good taste to 
say anything of this remarkable man which does 
not smack of sneers and belittlement; but his 
“Last Days of Pompeii” was the first novel I 
ever enjoyed as a very young boy, and to add 
my feeble voice to the general chorus against 
him would seem to me like treachery to a friend, 
even if I had no other reason for reverencing 
his memory. 

Personally, however, he was a friend to me, 
and a good friend, too. 

He was then accepted as a great author — 
that being in the good old days before it became 
fashionable to let a man’s private life be the 
sole criterion by which to judge his literary 
ability —— and I was only an unknown boy, in 
miserable health, and with ambitions in too 
many directions. There were a thousand and 
one ways in which I needed a friend, in the 
strongest sense of that much-abused word. 
Bulwer Lytton was quick to see all this, and 
equally quick in applying the knowledge. He 
never gave me an opportunity to protest against 
what he wished to do for me by asking whether 
I would like this, or that, or the other thing, but 
anticipated my real and imaginary wants and 
“ministered unto them,” without in any way 
consulting me. 

A certain British writer, who has built him- 
self up, principally, by the disparagement of 
his literary superiors, has said, so often that it 
has passed into a too frequently quoted proverb : 
“ Bulwer is a great prodigal: that is, he is prod- 
igal of his counsellings —his only indulgence 
that ever benefits any one else than himself.” 
Of his attitude toward others I am not prepared 
to speak, but with me, at least, Lord Lytton was 
chary of nothing else so much as he was of 
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giving counsel. In fact, not more than half a 
dozen times was I ever honored with his advice 
without. asking for it. 

“So,” he said, one day when he had asked 
me to drive with him, “my Pompeiian story 
was the first book of mine which you read? 
For two reasons I am glad of it: ‘The Last 
Days’ is less dull than some of my other 
stories, and so it was a good one for you to start 
with; and then, too, I think I am fonder of it 
than I am of anything else I have done. At 
the time when it was written I was very enthu- 
siastic on the subject, and enjoyed writing every 
line of it. Much of it, of course, is extrav- 
agant, but I have always hoped that it was not 
unhealthily so. Reviewers have been strangely 
misled in one respect in passing judgment upon 
my novels; declaring, as they all do, that I never 
have in any way drawn upon my own person- 
ality. No one, in reality, has ever done this to 
a greater extent than I have. Never have I 
written a novel or drama in which | did not in- 
corporate the greater part of my views and 
emotions, as I felt them at the time. Since | 
am never in the same intellectual poise for two 
consecutive months, this system of filling in 
my stories, by drawing upon my own personality 
direct, enables me to seem versatile, so far as 
treatment goes, in a way which is, in results, 
quite as novel as if mine was the most remark- 
able genius on earth.” : 

It is somewhat singular, and quite in keeping 
with the theory which the foregoing conveys, 
that on reading Lord Lytton’s works carefully, 
in exactly the same order in which they were 
written, each book is, invariably, in perfect 
harmony with his letters and journal entries for 
the same time. And so, reading his novels, in 
regular order, as regards dates, one is given 
almost precisely the same impression of his 
mental growth and the development of his 
tastes, that would be received from a like con- 
secutive reading of his letters and journals. 

If any man, living or dead, ever deserved Mr. 
Dickens’ definition of a novelist, Charles Reade 
is the man. His study was an out-and-out 
workshop, and he was an out-and-out “ happy 
combination of architect and carpener.” He 
whistled as he worked, just as Robbie Burns 


used to whistle at his plow; and the outcome is 
so gratifying in each instance that one cannot 
help regretting that there are not more whistling 
authors. 

His literary methods have so often been de- 
scribed that it would be a sheer waste of space 
to go into farther details about them. 

The mass of material from which he “ made” 
—no other word describes it—‘“ Put Yourself 
in His Place,” he was good enough to show me, 
the first time I entered his study; and I am 
sure that no one was ever confronted with a 
more elaborate and complicated system of red 
tapery. The work which he laid out on his 
preparations for a book must have been much 
more fatiguing than writing the book itself. At 
that time Mr. Reade’s peculiar notions about 
book-making had never been written up, and so 
his collection of cards and scraps and clippings, 
his references and cross-references, were, since 
I had never heard of them before, a great sur- 
prise to me. 

He laughed a little at my astonishment, and 
then, from innumerable cavernous desks, boxes 
and portfolios, produced, for my inspection, 
several similar collections of material, which 
had aided him during the progress of some of 
his other books. 

“You will understand all of this better,” he 
said, “when I have given you an idea of my 
book-making views. Most authors, so | think, 
deal too much with idealism, all the way 
through; I believe that writing a novel is just 
as material a piece of work as writing a dic- 
tionary. All available stuff, which you think 
there is any possibility of your using, should 
first be gathered, sorted, and classified. Then 
this matter ought to be read, and re-read, until 
you are thoroughly familiar with it. This done, 
the time is ripe for the only part of your novel 
which is altogether ideal —the selection of your 
plot. In this, you can unbridle your imagina- 
tion, and let it play in any, or all directions it 
may choose. Your plot once selected, you 
must study it, and woo it, and caress it, as you 
would any coy girl, upon whom your heart 
might be set. When once she is entirely yours, 
treat her as a tradesman treats his newly-won 
bride— set her at work. Then the ideal part 
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is all over with, and dead earnest begins. You 
fit facts—generally hard ones, as most facts 
are—to the various parts of your plot, until that 
romantic young maiden becomes, by contact 
with matter-of-fact things, matter-of-fact herself. 
If you let her keep too much of her old-time 
romance, you spoil your book. If you leave 
her too little of it, and make your combination 
ail matter-of-fact, you surpass your age, and do 
a novel which will be read, years and years 
after you become worm-meat.” 

Mr. Reade was enthusiastically in earnest in 
his denunciation of the use of the ideal; but no 
one who has read his stories will believe that 


he ever put this principle into very extensive 
practice: if he believed he did, he certainly 
misled himself. 

Giving, as I did, the most of my time to 
newspaper work, some of my memories of my 
London experiences and associations are not as 
pleasant as those just recounted; but Dickens, 
Lytton, and Reade, and Disraeli and Harrison 
Ainsworth, as well, gave me only generous and 
hearty good-fellowship to hold in recollection. 
And so my first year in London abundantly 
compensated me in friendships for what it 
withheld from me in fame and fortune. 

Lew Vanderpoole. 





THE BEST HOURS FOR WORK. 


We have heard much of late concerning the 
methods of work and hours of labor which 
different authors adopt, or prefer, and as all 
actual experience is valuable to some human 
being, I have consented to reply, through THE 
WRITER, to the numerous questions sent me 
on this subject. It would be quite impossible 
to make fixed rules for all pen workers; we 
must contend at the outset with constitutional 
peculiarities, acquired taste, habit, and a 
pressure of circumstances. Some authors must 
have a quiet, secluded spot wherein to work, 
and stated hours for doing it; others care little 
for times and seasons, and find it easy to pen 
their thoughts when surrounded by children 
and friends. 

I sometimes think that the intellectual appe- 
tite is like the physical, — capricious, and even 
wanting, at certain seasons. The best way to 
regulate this is through the mental diet. You 
can detect mental indigestion through the work 
done. Thought in such cases is too much for 
utterance and clearness of expression. I would 
rather possess the clear-cut, concise expressions 
ofa busy man or woman than the labored, dry- 
as-dust sentences of an impractical book-worm. 

As to the hours of work, the temperament 
and environment must determine them. When 
a busy mother is occupied in caring for her 


little ones by day she usually finds the refresh- 
ing stillness of the night an excellent time for 
jotting down the thoughts that were moving 
like an under current in her brain while her 
hands, and even her tongue, found full employ- 
ment. 

I well remember the kind advice of good 
Mr. Bronson Alcott given many years ago to a 
young friend; in his fatherly manner he said : 
“Don’t write at night; you get the night into 
your work; let it be full of sunshine.” There 
is force in this, and so truly do I agree with 
him that I find the old habits. of night work 
well broken up, and the early morning hours 
substituted for them. At six o’clock Nature 
is astir, and man comparatively quiet; two 
hours, then, as the Scotch people tell us, are 
worth ten at night, and the early morning air 
stimulates mind and body. A little fruit or a 
cup of chocolate answers all physical demands 
until the regular breakfast hour. These morn- 
ing hours bring time for rest in the heat of the 
day in summer, and can be varied somewhat 
in winter, but I am inclined to think, after 
trying various times and seasons, that the early 
morning hours are not only conducive to good 
work, but also to good health. 

“ What, then, would you do with inspirational 
moments ?” asks one. 
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If any writer is blessed with such attacks 
they should be seized upon and cherished. The 
imagination is a high-bred colt and requires 
training, but every one knows something of the 
thought that comes like a strain of music at 
midnight, or burns and frets the brain until it 
seeks an outlet at the point of a pen. Some 
of the sweetest poems in our language were so 
born. 

There is, however, a‘large amount of trash 
written which never knew the power of any 
inspiration save that of an idiotic desire to 


attract notoriety and fame without honest work 
or hard study. 

The longer I live, the more earnestly do I 
plead for systematic, regular work. No writer 
can succeed without it. Name your hours and 
adhere to them, and put your work above all 
social attractions, all outside allurements, and 
enervating influences. Above all, count it a 
high office, too sacred for trifling, too powerful 
for careless omission or neglect, and too. noble 
to be degraded by “the frivolous work of 
polished idleness.” Kate Tannatt Woods. 





SHORTHAND FOR MINISTERS. 


Prominent in the list of the clergyman’s 
acquired helps stands, or should stand, a 
practical knowledge of shorthand. In order that 
the minister of the gospel may keep clear of 
the “dead line,” and march “in line” with 
the business spirit of to-day, he must lay 
under tribute every auxiliary human genius has 
adapted to his use; and surely he cannot afford 
to neglect the time-saving, health-preserving 
art of short-hand. When a proficiency is once 
gained in this wonderful art, the pen becomes 
a match for the tongue, and with a speed of 125 
words a minute instead of twenty-five, the 
estimate, “The pen is mightier than the 
sword” seems less extravagant. 

The objection is sometimes raised by minis- 
ters that shorthand is utterly impractical for 
their profession. I have noticed several objec- 
tions in print, from which I quote the follow- 
ing :— 

(1). “No time is saved in shorthand composi- 
tion, because enough speed is not gained to make 
it an advantage.” This is not necessarily so, for 
the writer can testify to the personal advantage 
of an increased speed over longhand of at least 
75 words a minute. The fault is not with the 
art, if its patron has no advantage in the matter 
of speed, any more than the “slow-coach” 
freight is a reflection upon the possibilities of 
steam for rapid transit. The tact and applica- 
tion of the operator are what determine the rate 
of speed, whether 25 or 225 words a minute. 


(2). “Shorthand manusc@pt cannot be used 
in the pulpit.” There are many instances of 
“heavy wheeling” in the use of longhand 
manuscript, as many an audience can testify. 
Volumes of compositions are born every day 
from the “educated” pen, that are almost as 
difficult of translation as are the mystic circles 
and hooks. The objection of illegibility is no 
objection to me, as for the past two years all 
my discourses have been delivered from steno- 
graphic notes (when notes have been used 
at all), and that without any embarrassment. 
When manuscript is used no doubt the mistake 
is often made of not familiarizing one’s self 
with the composition before delivering it in 
public. 

(3). “Old sermons cannot be deciphered,”— 
and it is a blessing often that they cannot. The 
same is often true of “old sermons” in long- 
hand, but not necessarily true of either if 
carefully written. I find no trouble in using 
notes from the dottom of the “ barrel,” though 
conscience seldom permits this practice. And 
with proficiency in the art, the notes of another 
written after the same system are equally and 
always legible. 

There are several systems in use from which 
to choose, costing little money or time, and 
when a knowledge of the art is attained, one 
has a most valuable acquisition for literary work. 

The “stenograph,” a useful instrument, may 
be had for $40, and its use is soon learned, or 
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is all over with, and dead earnest begins. You 
fit facts—generally hard ones, as most facts 
are —to the various parts of your plot, until that 
romantic young maiden becomes, by contact 
with matter-of-fact things, matter-of-fact herself. 
If you let her keep too much of her old-time 
romance, you spoil your book. If you leave 
her too little of it, and make your combination 
all matter-of-fact, you surpass your age, and do 
a novel which will be read, years and years 
after you become worm-meat.” 

« Mr. Reade was enthusiastically in earnest in 
his denunciation of the use of the ideal; but no 
one who has read his stories will believe that 


he ever put this principle into very extensive 
practice: if he believed he did, he certainly 
misled himself. 

Giving, as I did, the most of my time to 
newspaper work, some of my memories of my 
London experiences and associations are not as 
pleasant as those just recounted; but Dickens, 
Lytton, and Reade, and Disraeli and Harrison 
Ainsworth, as well, gave me only generous and 
hearty good-fellowship to hold in recollection. 
And so my first year in London abundantly 
compensated me in friendships for what it 
withheld from me in fame and fortune. 

Lew Vanderpoole. 





THE BEST HOURS FOR WORK. 


We have heard much of late concerning the 
methods of work and hours of labor which 
different authors adopt, or prefer, and as all 
actual experience is valuable to some human 
being, I have consented to reply, through THE 
WRITER, to the numerous questions sent me 
on this subject. It would be quite impossible 
to make fixed rules for all pen workers; we 
must contend at the outset with constitutional 
peculiarities, acquired taste, habit, and a 
pressure of circumstances. Some authors must 
have a quiet, secluded spot wherein to work, 
and stated hours for doing it; others care little 
for times and seasons, and find it easy to pen 
their thoughts when surrounded by children 
and friends. 

I sometimes think that the intellectual appe- 
tite is like the physical, — capricious, and even 
wanting, at certain seasons. The best way to 
regulate this is through the mental diet. You 
can detect mental indigestion through the work 
done. Thought in such cases is too much for 
utterance and clearness of expression. I would 
rather possess the clear-cut, concise expressions 
ofa busy man or woman than the labored, dry- 
as-dust sentences of an impractical book-worm. 

As to the hours of work, the temperament 
and environment must determine them. When 
a busy mother is occupied in caring for her 


little ones by day she usually finds the refresh- 
ing stillness of the night an excellent time for 
jotting down the thoughts that were moving 
like an under current in her brain while her 
hands, and even her tongue, found full employ- 
ment. ; 

I well remember the kind advice of good 
Mr. Bronson Alcott given many years ago to a 
young friend; in his fatherly manner he said : 
“Don’t write at night; you get the night into 
your work; let it be full of sunshine.” There 
is force in this, and so truly do I agree with 
him that I find the old habits of night work 
well broken up, and the early morning hours 
substituted for them. At six o’clock Nature 
is astir, and man comparatively quiet; two 
hours, then, as the Scotch people tell us, are 
worth ten at night, and the early morning air 
stimulates mind and body. A little fruit or a 
cup of chocolate answers all physical demands 
until the regular breakfast hour. These morn- 
ing hours bring time for rest in the heat of the 
day in summer, and can be varied somewhat 
in winter, but I am inclined to think, after 
trying various times and seasons, that the early 
morning hours are not only conducive to good 
work, but also to good health. 

“ What, then, would you do with inspirational 
moments ?” asks one. 
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If any writer is blessed with such attacks 
they should be seized upon and cherished. The 
imagination is a high-bred colt and requires 
training, but every one knows something of the 
thought that comes like a strain of music at 
midnight, or burns and frets the brain until it 
seeks an outlet at the point of a pen. Some 
of the sweetest poems in our language were so 
born. 

There is, however, a‘large amount of trash 
written which never knew the power of any 
inspiration save that of an idiotic desire to 


attract notoriety and fame without honest work 
or hard study. 

The longer I live, the more earnestly do I 
plead for systematic, regular work. No writer 
can succeed without it. Name your hours and 
adhere to them, and put your work above all 
social. attractions, all outside allurements, and 
enervating influences. Above all, count it a 
high office, too sacred for trifling, too powerful 
for careless omission or neglect, and too. noble 
to be degraded by “the frivolous work of 
polished idleness.” Kate Tannatt Woods. 





SHORTHAND FOR MINISTERS. 


Prominent in the list of the clergyman’s 
acquired helps stands, or should stand, a 
practical knowledge of shorthand. In order that 
the minister of the gospel may keep clear of 
the “dead line,” and march “in line” with 
the business spirit of to-day, he must lay 
under tribute every auxiliary human genius has 
adapted to his use; and surely he cannot afford 
to neglect the time-saving, health-preserving 
art of short-hand. When a proficiency is once 
gained in this wonderful art, the pen becomes 
a match for the tongue, and with a speed of 125 
words a minute instead of twenty-five, the 
estimate, “The pen is mightier than the 
sword” seems less extravagant. 

The objection is sometimes raised by minis- 
ters that shorthand is utterly impractical for 
their profession. I have noticed several objec- 
tions in print, from which I quote the follow- 
ing :— 

(1). “No time is saved in shorthand composi- 
tion, because enough speed is not gained to make 
it an advantage.” This is not necessarily so, for 
the writer can testify to the personal advantage 
of an increased speed over longhand of at least 
75 words a minute. The fault is not with the 
art, if its patron has no advantage in the matter 
of speed, any more than the “slow-coach” 
freight is a reflection upon the possibilities of 
steam for rapid transit. The tact and applica- 
tion of the operator are what determine the rate 
of speed, whether 25 or 225 words a minute. 


(2). “Shorthand manusc@pt cannot be used 
in the pulpit.” There are many instances of 
“heavy wheeling” in the use of longhand 
manuscript, as many an audience can testify. 
Volumes of compositions are born every day 
from the “educated” pen, that are almost as 
difficult of translation as are the mystic circles 
and hooks. The objection of illegibility is no 
objection to me, as for the past two years all 
my discourses have been delivered from steno- 
graphic notes (when notes have been used 
at all), and that without any embarrassment. 
When manuscript is used no doubt the mistake 
is often made of not familiarizing one’s self 
with the composition before delivering it in 
public. 

(3). “Old sermons cannot be deciphered,”’— 
and it is a blessing often that they cannot. The 
same is often true of “old sermons” in long- 
hand, but not necessarily true of either if 
carefully written. I find no trouble in using 
notes from the do¢tom of the “ barrel,” though 
conscience seldom permits this practice. And 
with proficiency in the art, the notes of another 
written after the same system are equally and 
always legible. 

There are several systems in use from which 
to choose, costing little money or time, and 
when a knowledge of the art is attained, one 
has a most valuable acquisition for literary work. 

The “stenograph,” a useful instrument, may 
be had for $40, and its use is soon learned, or 
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the type-writer may be got for $100, but many 
cannot afford either. And, be it remembered, 
neither can take the place of shorthand, for 
the notes of the stenograph are too fine for 
pulpit use, and the type-writer has not the same 
possibilities of speed. 


Thus the fact is self-evident that the clergy- 
man who cannot afford a private assistant is at 
a great disadvantage if he is nota disciple of 
the mystic art. 

WW. G. Thrall. 


Gorpon, Pa., May 30, 1887. 


THE CARE OF CUTTINGS. 


Probably no one who has had any literary 
work in hand has not made more or less effort 
to systematize his pamphlets, newspapers, and 
notes by the way of such classification as shall 
make them easy of reference. The effort to do 
this is universal, and I fear I must say that the 
failure of success gs almost universal. The 
ordinary form of treatment is by the scrap- 
book. The ordinary experience with the scrap- 
book is that it is begun but never finished, or, 
if it is finished, it is cast aside into the limbo of 
forgotten or at least unused things. A friend 
of mine has accumulated ten large books full of 
newspaper cuttings, all securely pasted down to 
their destruction, and all of which remained 
unused because not classified. As to indexing, 
that is a thing not to be thought of in a scrap- 
book of any considerable extent, unless you 
have at hand a clerk who will give much time to 
it, and this is a convenience which few literary 
men can have. The usual experience of scrap- 
books is an experience of failure. 

Commonplace books, too, are tried by hun- 
dreds, and while these are somewhat better, 
they fail to provide for the classification and 
reference of cuttings. Commonplace books 
serve for citations or for the record of your own 
thoughts. But their sphere is a limited one 
and they have the same trouble as the scrap- 
book,— it is almost impossible to index them. 

The scrap-book and the commonplace book, 
though they are good things in their way, are 
thus of real practical service in the hands of 
but few. A thing pasted is a thing spoiled. A 
commonplace book entry is apt to be a thing 
hidden and inaccessible. Is there no better way ? 

There is a much better way. There is a 
simple system of classification by boxes or 


pigeon-holes, which suits cuttings, pamphlets, 
manuscript notes, and, in short, memoranda of 
all kinds. It is a system which originated in 
the ingenious brain of an Italian librarian some 
years ago, and one which has been applied with 
great elaborateness to the classification of books 
in the Columbia College Library in New York 
City under the expert administration of Mr. 
Melvil Dewey. The method is a simple one. 
First classify your cuttings, notes, pamphlets, 
memoranda, under ten numbered primary heads; 
then sub-classify them decimally, according to 
the amount of matter under each head to be 
classified. In this sub-division each sumber will 
represent a subject; and the subjects aay be sub- 
divided indefinitely. For an ordinary collection 
of cuttings begin with ten boxes, each box to 
contain its appropriate topic. The ten topics are 
in order as follows: oo. General Works: as 
bibliography, cyclopedias, periodicals, news- 
papers, book rarities. 10. Philosophy: as 
metaphysics, logic, psychology, ethics. 20. 
Religion. 30. Sociology: as statistics, law, 
education, customs, folk-lore. 40. ‘ Philology: 
all the languages. 50. Natural Science: 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
geology, botany, and the rest. 60. Useful Arts: 
medicine, engineering, technology, commerce, 
building, etc. 70. Fine Arts. 80. Literature. 
go. History. 

These are the ten serviceable divisions of all 
knowledge according to the scheme. To each 
is allotted a box. When any box overflows, 
add as many subdivisions in new boxes as are 
needed. Thus if under 8o, Literature, there is 
an excess, the subdivision 81 will be for Amer- 
ican literature, 82 for English, 83 for French, 
and soon. Each division can be subdivided as 





often as is needed, even into several places of 
decimals, ds in Columbia College library; and 
each number will express the character of the 
subject, according to the elaborate scheme 
which Mr. Dewey has printed. But the beauty 
of the system is that it applies as well to the 
smallest as to the largest collection. You may 
not fill ten boxes at once, but begin with ten. 
The scheme is equally applicable to a collection 
of newspaper cuttings and to the largest library. 

This classification is one that I have tried 
with most successful results. The number on 
each box indicates the subject down to any 
required degree of particularity. A glance 
shows where a given cutting, pamphlet, or man- 
uscript needed will be found, and as a given 
subject expands the overflow goes into new 
boxes. 1 should explain that in filling the 
boxes it will often happen that some of the 
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articles seem to fall equally well under two 
divisions. In this case, to avoid any possible 
doubt, I have recourse to a catalogue of entry- 
slips, in which I record the place of the doubt- 
ful article. Suppose, for instance, I have a 
pamphlet on “The History of Science.” To 
make sure I should not search first under 
History and then under Science before finding 
it, I enter this pamphlet under the author’s 
name, and refer to box 50, Science. In this 
way the work of indexing is reduced to a 
minimum ; for nine-tenths of the articles class- 
ified find themselves, as it were, and the index 
is needed only in a few cases like this I have 
mentioned. Another great advantage of this 
plan is that nothing is pasteddown. Everything 
is movable, and everything can be used in new 
combinations. 
Titus Munson Coan. 





WHO’ IS TO BLAME, — PROOF-READER OR DESK EDITOR? 


All copy that goes into the hands of news- 
paper compositors is supposed to pass through 
a reading by a day or night editor. All proofs 
are supposed to be read at least twice, except on 
special occasions requiring great haste. Who, 
then, is to blame for the daily blunders that 
pass both these gauntlets and make paragraphs 
ridiculous? Mere errors in typography are 
not within the scope of this article. It is the 
unmeaning sentence, the nonsensical phrase, 
and the apparent ignorance of familiar things 
to which attention is here called. A few 
examples will suffice as well as many to explain 
what is meant. 

A few weeks ago I saw a reference in a 
Boston paper to “Scenes from the Grand- 
issimar,” which had been given at an entertain- 
ment. Do proof-readers and desk editors never 
read Cable, and do they know nothing of his 
“ Grandissimes ?” 

We are told in verse that a certain poet was 
“content with a place in the exercise.” That 
means — nothing ; but a place in the eac7se gave 
a living to Robert Burns. 

I wrote a little while ago that the Portland 


Steam Packet Co. were taking most of the 
Portland freight, and it appeared in print: “the 
Railroad Steam Packet Co.”! What is a 
railroad steam packet? 

An editorial in a Sunday paper is ruined by 
one word. It says: “Governor Sprague has 
refused to allow Rhode Island the opportunity 
to commemorate all that is really creditable in 
his own career—his own record.” Could any- 
thing more silly be devised? It was his war 
record that was creditable, and the senseless 
substitute for that word passed two or three 
persons at least. 

A lady speaks of a town clerk who has failed 
to “notify” her of her election to the school 
committee, but the paper says he failed to 
satisfy her of it. She was perfectly satisfied of 
her election, and only objected because she did 
not get the legal notification. 

At a divorce trial French sentences are freely 
sprinkled through the love-letters read to the 
jury, and a newspaper prints them with most 
horrible misspellings, running words together 
and tangling up the Gallic almost beyond 
recognition. Should n’t some one around the 
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office, who can read French, see such letters 
before they go forth to excite the ridicule of 
schoolboys? 

I once saw an allusion in a Paris letter to a 
play at the “Police Dramatiques!” Think of 
printing “police” for folies, and imagine the 
unhappy author, as his gurgling cry is lost in 
the dark waters of the Seine! 

While this article was being prepared | 
picked up a paper which blames the “insolvent 
and brutal landlords of Bodyke.” Poor fellows ! 
Insolvent, and yet blamed for wanting their 
rents! But they are not insolvent; they are 
merely insolent; and so the reporter must 
have written it. 

The names, and especially the initials, of 
public men are mangled frequently. “Judge 
Weld” is announced instead of Judge Wells 
as attending the meeting of a Republican com- 
mittee. “Colonel John W. Coveney,” surveyor 
of the Port, undergoes a surgical operation, 
according to the newspapers, but Colonel Fere- 
miah W. suffers the pain and settles the bill. 
Wm. D. Sohier’s name was printed Sawyer about 
half the time in the reports of the Beverly 
matter. General Buller, of England, has posed 
as “General Butler” in many despatches. 
References are often made to the paintings of 





Alma-Tadema, the hyphen being used. Why 
not speak of Mr. John-Smith? If any man is 
well known in Boston newspaper offices it is 
E. C. Carrigan, but he found himself called 
Kerrigan in print, not many weeks ago, in the 
same article in which his name was twice 
rightly spelled. When George R. Parks dis- 
appeared, a newspaper headed the announce- 
ment with the name of “George E. Parker,” 
and the same paper says that Perley Poore left 
a memento in his will to “ Charles W. S. Lack, 
of the Commonwealth.” Poor Charlie Slack! 
Have your late associates so soon forgotten you ? 

As I am about to close I am reminded of a 
marine reporter, who wrote: “Brown was 
evidently trying to get the most out of his 
yacht,” during the progress of a race, and had 
the pleasure of seeing it in type that “ Brown 
was trying to get the mast out,” a rather 
peculiar way to increase the speed of the craft. 
Mr. Lanergan rows around the Public Garden 
pond, and a report says he lost his wallet “from 
the stern sheets of the boat.” There is a stern 
seat to a row-boat, but no stern sheets that | 
ever heard of. And so they go on. 

Who is to blame for these errors? 
the question. 


That is 


Linn B. Porter. 


THE COMPOSITOR’S SIDE. 


Every now and then one comes across a 
paragraph in a newspaper making a correction 
of some sentence which appeared in a previous 
issue, and sometimes the editor goes so far as 


to blame the compositor for the error. Now, I 
should like to make the statement that these 
errors are rarely, if ever, the fault of the com- 
positor, but generally are the fault of the writer. 
In my experience on daily papers I have seen 
articles sent to the composing room, written 
by reporters who are supposed to know their 
business, that would make a school-boy blush. 
Some writers seem to think that all they have 
to do is to get their “stuff” together and hand 
it to the “man on the desk,” with the idea 


that he will make all needed alterations, and 
evidently not thinking that he barely has time 
to glance through it, put on a suitable heading, 
and send it up to the printer. Time and again 
the proof-reader is of necessity obliged to patch 
the matter up in various ways before it is fit to 
appear in print. 

Now, as a compositor, I should like to say a 
few words to some of the gentlemen who do 
reporting or writing for the press. No matter 
how poor your “ fist” is, try to spell names of 
individuals and places properly, and make an 
mn when you mean #, and not make it #; also, 
take pains with the letters s and 7 The 
improper formation of these letters causes no 
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end of trouble to both compositor and proof- 
reader. Confusion is also caused by capital 
letters, such as S, L,I, J, T, Hand N. Ifa 
man’s name is F. L. Hamilton it is absurd to 
make it look like /. S. Hamilton. 

Then again, do not use a poor or light pencil 
on white paper. The writing gets blurred, and 
is hard to decipher, more especially if you have 


a list of names. . If a list of names is worth 
giving at all, it is worth giving correctly. And 
if you have any compassion for the printer, 
never use an automatic pencil on yellow paper. 
It ruins his eyes to work on it. Write plainly, 
and you will have little cause to find fault with 
“ those fellows up stairs.” 
Thomas H. Gilman. 





THE DECREASING SALE OF BOOKS. 


To the Editors of the Writer :— 

I find that your publication of an abstract of 
a minor portion of my recent lecture at Yale 
has made me appear to several critics as mainly 
accounting for the great falling-off in the sale 
of books by the great increase in the sale of 
periodicals. As that is far from my position, I 
beg you to print the following extracts from the 
lecture, as indicating more nearly what my 
position really is :— 

“While the periodicals do not a little to 
account for the fact that, relatively to the 
increase of population, the sale of books is 
falling off, the causes that have produced the 
periodicals have been working too long to account 
for the remarkable falling off in the past ten 
years. ... The favorite dissipation of many a 
substantial citizen, even in out-of-the-way places, 
was to drop into the bookstore of an evening, 
look over the stock, and take home some book 
in a shape that would be a permanent possession 
in the family. Now, most of those bookstores 
no longer exist, at least as bookstores. They 
are now toy shops and ice-cream saloons, with 
files of Seaside libraries in one corner, and the 
substantial citizen, instead of taking home an 
occasional volume of Irving, or Emerson, or 
Macaulay, or even of “ Timothy Titcomb” or 
“The Country Parson,” ... takes home a toy, 
or a pound of candy, or a pamphlet copy of, the 
chances are even, some minor English author, 
who, if he had had to be reprinted in a book, 
would not have been considered worth reprint- 
ing atall.... Before the cheap libraries ap- 
peared only such books were published as, for 


some reason, could be expected to pay author 
as well as publisher. But the libraries have 
flooded the country with stuff that under healthy 
conditions would not justify reprinting, and that 
was undoubtedly published in England at 
author’s expense by hack publishers. 

*“ The reason for this is, that the series must 
appear regularly like a magazine. Unless it 
does, it is not entitled to cheap postage, and it 
will disappoint its customers. Nothing is more 
fatal to a periodical publication of any kind than 
irregularity of appearance. . . . So these cheap 
series, to keep up regular and rapid publication 
at times when good authors were infertile, have 
had to fill in with poor ones, and even with 
forgotten ones. .. . And all this, of course, is 
in competition with authors of merit — authors 
prepared to instruct on living questions, and, 
above all, authors prepared to make their theme 
our own society’s needs and hopes.” 

The result of all this, I claim, has been a 
great diminution, outside of this trash, in the 
reading habit. 

I also claim that the habit of buying books in 
the cheap editions, which pay no royalty to 
authors, has destroyed not only much of the 
habit of buying the same books in substantial 
editions, which do pay royalties, but also much 
of the habit of buying any substantial books. 

The detailed reasons for these claims I went 
over very carefully in the lecture referred to, 
but will not trouble you farther with them now. 

Yours Respectfully, 
Henry Holt. 


New York, June 22, 1887. 
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trimmed to untrimmed copies, should notify 
the editors. 


Any subscriber wishing to help along the 
enterprise will confer a favor by asking his 
newsdealer if he keeps THE WrirTeER, and, if 
he does not keep it, by advising him to put 
it on sale. 


The American News Company, of New York, 
and the New England News Company, of 


Boston, are wholesale agents for THE WRITER. 
It may be ordered from any newsdealer, or 
directly, by mail, from the publishers. 


The editors of THE WRITER advise all 
readers of the magazine who are newspaper 
writers to become subscribers to Zhe Four- 
nalist, and so keep posted on the news of the 
newspaper world. Both of them have been 
readers of 7he Fournalist from the start, and 
both of them feel that they have got the full 
worth of their money. 


Several editors who have commented on 
Henry Holt’s article in the June number of 
THE WRITER, overlooked the fact that, in 
accounting for the recent falling-off in the sale 
of bound books, he said: “ This is partly, du¢ 
only partly, due to the great development of 
newspapers and periodicals.” Another cause 
was fully discussed in a part of the address that 
was not abstracted. Mr. Holt was not ready to 
give the whole lecture to the press, and so only 
that minor portion was used which was in the 
nature of advice to persons about to enter the 
literary career. 


It may be the proper thing for bank presi- 
dents, cashiers, and congressmen to scrawl 
their names in the hen-track fashion, but men 
who write for a living read enough writing to 
know better than to puzzle correspondents with 
blindly written signatures. If a man is constitu- 
tionally unable to write his name and address 
plainly, he should use letter paper with a 
printed heading containing the desirable in- 
formation. Bad writers often forget that while 
a dubious word in the middle of a sentence may 
be deciphered with the help of its neighbors, 
nothing goes with the signature on which to 
base even so much as a surmise. 


SUBDIVIDING DESK DRAWERS. 

The confusion of an ordinary desk drawer 
without partitions is not conducive to the belief 
that its owner has a place for everything and 
keeps everything in its. place, for unless the 
drawer is packed full, things won’t “stay put.” 
A carpenter can remedy the difficulty at some 
trouble and expense, but unless the owner cares 
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for the looks of the drawer, he can with slight 
bother and no expense quickly fix it for himself. 
An old envelope box or two will furnish all the 
material ; a stout pair of shears and a mucilage 
pot will be the only tools necessary. If the 
depth of the drawer is less than that of the box, 
cut off the pasteboard sides to fit. Then put 
mucilage freely on the bottom of the box and 
its sides that are to come next the wood. Place 
it in the drawer and weight it till the mucilage 
is dry. If the box is too large, cut off as much 
of the bottom and one side as desired; bend the 
other side and end to stick to the side of the 
drawer what laps over. Small compartments 
for the ink bottle and the mucilage pot can be 
made with the corners of another box, enough 
of the pasteboard sides being used to bend for 
the other two walls of the compartment not 
made by the original corner. A narrow strip of 
old leather tacked to the side of the drawer will 
serve to hold the ink eraser, the stylographic 
pen filler, and other short articles. Of course 
glue is better than mucilage for fastening the 
pasteboard to the wood, but mucilage will serve. 

All this is very simple, to be sure, but you 
will be surprised to find what a convenience it 
will be if you have only a flat-topped desk and 
cannot leave your writing tools on it with safety. 


R. L. 
—— 


QUERIES. 


(Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


Questions on 


Will some one tell me where originally 
appeared and by whom was first written the 
quotation: ‘“ Pour oil on the troubled waters ?” 
It is neither in the Bible nor in Shakespeare, 
nor do I find it in any of the books of familiar 
quotations that I have. 

Chas. Marseilles. 

Exeter, N. H., May 21, 1887. 

Let us have the benefit of someone’s gram- 
matical knowledge in the settlement of the 
following dispute: A disputant writes “Trades- 
men’s National Bank” with the apostrophe, 
claiming that the possessive case requires the 
use of that character. His opponent writes it, 


“Tradesmens National Bank,” without the 
apostrophe, claiming that it is simply a name, 
and inno sense in the possessive case. He 
argues that the possessive case implies posses- 
sion, that it derives its name from the idea of 
possession, and that the use of the apostrophe 
when the idea of possession is not clearly con- 
veyed, is manifestly wrong. Such phrases as 
“The Mechanics National Bank,” “ The Bridge 
Companys failure,” “Sam. Johnstons lack of 
attention,” it is urged, do not imply possession, 
and therefore do not require the mark of the 
possessive case. The Tradesmens National 
Bank is not owned by tradesmen. It is owned 
by the stockholders, who may or may not be 
tradesmen. The same argument applies to the 
Mechanics National Bank. Sam. Johnston 
does not own lack of attention. The phrase 
simply names a quality of his mind. 
“ PITTSBURG.” 

PitrtssBurG, Pa., June 4. 

How shall a reporter of a paper in an inland 
town make a just report and a fair criticism of 
a travelling theatrical troupe, of some merit and 
reputation, which may happen to show in his 


town one or two nights? YR ew 
Soutu Pves.o, Coto. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


ENGLISH SyNoNyMS D1scRIMINATED. By Richard Whately, 
D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. New edition. 179 pp. 50 
cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1887. 


Hints ON WRITING AND SPEECH-MAKING. 
Wentworth Higginson. 70 pp. 50 cents. 
Shepard. 


By Thomas 
Boston: Lee & 


PunctTvaTion, and other Typographical Matters. 
T. Bigelow. oth edition. 112 pp. 50 cents. 
& Shepard. 


ConversaTion, Its Fautts anp Its Gracss. 
Andrew P. Peabody. New edition. 152 pp. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


By Marshall 
Boston: Lee 


Compiled by 
50 cents. 


PronounctnG Hanpsook of Words often Mispronounced and 
Words as to which a Choice of Pronunciation is Allowed. By 
Richard Soule and Loomis J. Campbell. 99 pp. 50 cents. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

To these books add Bigelow’s “ Mistakes in 
Writing English,” reviewed in the April number 
of THE WriITeER, and you will have half a 
dozen that can hardly be excelled for a gift toa 
novice who would write and speak English 
correctly. Old writers can learn much — 
each one of them, but they are of most value 
for the beginner, and to him they will be worth 
their weight, — at least in silver. 


Whately’s “English Synonyms Discrimi- 
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nated” makes an admirable supplement to such 
a book as Roget’s “ Thesaurus,” for it supplies 
the shades of meaning that are not indicated in 
the larger work. Dealing with words in constant 
use, it is more than a k of reference. As 
mastery of the organ stops enables the musi- 
cian to give almost infinite variety to common 
notes, so mastery of these discriminations will 
give the writer a variety of expression that will 
enable him more often to suit his words to the 
meaning he would convey. 


Mr. Higginson’s book is made up of “A 
Letter to a Young Contributor,” first printed in 
the Atlantic Monthly, and “ Hints on Speech- 
making,” a pithy and sensible article printed in 
last November’s Harper's Magazine. Of the 
letter the most heartfelt thing I can say is that 
I wish he had put off publishing it until THE 
WRITER had been born, and then had given it 
to us. 


“ Punctuation,” by Mr. Bigelow, who chooses 
to style himself “corrector at the University 
Press,” is not elaborate enough to be accepted by 
proof-readers as The Book on punctuation, but 
its very conciseness suits it to the wants of the 
many writers who do not care for encyclopedic 
detail and whose every purpose will be "answered 
by this clear enunciation of general principles. 


The hand-book on “Conversation” contains 
Dr. Peabody’s “ Address to Young Ladies,” an 
admirable discourse on the graces of conversa- 
tion; Archbishop Trench’s lecture on the same 
subject, likewise of a general nature; -many 
specific hints by Parry Gwynne on current 
improprieties of expression in writing and 
speaking; and more of the same useful sort of 
thing from two English books on common 
blunders. Since its first appearance the book 
has been much improved by revision and the 
addition of an index. Its treatment of scores 
of common errors is concise and convenient. 
To many a man who thinks he writes and 
speaks good English, it will be a revelation of 
undreamt-of weakne‘s. 


After going through Soule’s “ Pronouncing 
Handbook,” one despairs of ever pronouncing 
correctly, and inclines toward the pessimistic 
theory that where so many err so often, it is 
= to try to be correct. Yet there are 

ees of erring, and it is surely a laudable 
aaiiee to want to be less of a sinner in this 
anier of pronunciation. Ss ® 


Drones’ Honey. By Sophie May. $1.50. 
Lee & Shepard. 1887. 


281 pp. Boston : 

Sophie May’s writing seems to grow with her 
readers. First she delighted little folks with 
her wholesome tales. ie they came to that 
indefinite period when they were called “ young 
people,” she kept their admiration with the 
charming “Quinnebasset Series.” And now 


that so many of them are grown-up men and 
women, she comes to — with what her pub- 
lishers call a own-up ” book, “ Drones’ 
Honey.” It is a healthy, ‘digestible sort of a 
novel, without much plot or excitement, but full 
of bright conversation, and natural sketches of 
character. It will be a pleasant book for a 
vacation afternoon. R. L 


Lire AND Times oF Jesus, as Related by 
By James Freeman Clarke. 
& Shepard. 


Thomas Didymus. 
448 pp. $1.50. Boston: Lee 


This book, now reprinted six years after it 
was first published, was meant, as Dr. Clarke 
says in his preface, “ to reproduce the times 
in which Jesus appeared, the characters who 
surrounded him, the opinions, beliefs, and 
prejudices of the Jewish sects and people.” 
The author would have us regard it as “a brief 
commentary on the four Gospels,” but that 
gives an idea of heaviness not carried out by 
the vivacity of the narrative, for it is a narrative, 
and in the first person at that. It calls to mind 
Wallace’s “Ben Hur,” but has more theology 
and less romance, as might be expected when 
the story is putin the mouth of Thomas Didy- 
mus. To sumup the book in a sentence,—it 
contains in readable and interesting form the 
results of many years’ study by an able scholar 
of the life and times of Jesus. R. L. 
Tue Wuire Mountains: A Handbook for Travellers. 

Six Maps and Six Panoramas. Seventh Edition, 


and Enlarged. Edited by M. F. Sweetser. 436 pp. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1887. 


With 
Revised 
$1.50. 


THe Maritime Provinces: A Handbook for Travellers. 
With Four Maps and Four Plans. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Edited by M. F. Sweetser. 336 pp. $1.50 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1887. 

Ticknor’s American Guide Books are unques- 
tionably the best published in this country. 
They tell all that travellers can want to know 
about the regions which they describe, and they 
tell it all in an interesting way. Mr. Sweetser 
did his work in the first place remarkably well, 
and constant revision has kept the books fresh. 
The book on the White Mountains is a com- 
plete cyclopzdia of legends, romances, history, 
descriptions, and practical information, and the 
book on the Maritime Provinces is as valuable 
and interesting in its way. A frank expression 
of opinion regarding these books sounds like 
puffery, but that is the fault of the books them- 
selves. Carefully revised and augmented 
editions of them are brought out by the pub- 
lishers this year, and the White Mountain book 
has been enriched by the new Appalachian 
Club map. W. H. H. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 

1877-1886. 

Halifax, N. S.: 


Poems or TEN YEARS. 
Knight. 143 pp. Paper. 
Knight. 1887. 


By Matthew yy | 


MacGregor 


THE TITLE OF THE PROTESTANT 
By Edward Ingle, A. B. Paper. 15 
George Lycett. 1887. 


Tue Historic Basis or 
Episcopat CHURCH. 
cents. Baltimore: 
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HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention fhat is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THz WRITER 
are urged to tell us for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they, may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better; By a free exchange of personal experiences 
everyone will Je helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is ail ‘advantage that everyone should know about it. 
Generally the simpler the device, the greater is its value.] 


Every printer understands that “ &” with the 
right-hand half of a circle following and_ half 
enclosing it, is to be spelled out “and” in type. 
It saves a great deal of time to write it so in 
manuscript destined for the printer. The same 
mark may be used to indicate that any other 
abbreviation is to be spelled out,— such as 
“ Col.,” “ Mass.,” Com®.,”— or in such cases 
two curves may be used, one over and one 
under the last letter of the abbreviation, or the 
whole abbreviation may be enclosed in a circle. 

“ SPEED.” 

In a book-store recently I saw a “letter 
record” book, which has a space at the top of 
the page to record the date when the letter was 
sent, and to whom, and then another blank for 
the date of answer; below is a blank space for 
a minute of the contents: I have long used for 
the same purpose a blank book with a margin 
ruled all around the page by marking around a 
piece of card-board laid in the centre of the 
leaf. I enter in it the gist of letters, in short, 
crisp sentences, and then destroy them. I. G. s. 

To avoid frequent sharpening of pencils, cut 
the wood away “square off” at right angles with 
the lead, leaving a half-inch or inch of the lead 
uncovered, instead of the usual protruding point. 
A good lead will not break, and a Dixon § is 
the best, because the wood and lead separate 
easily. G. A. S. 


I don’t know how generally this method of 
reporting a horse race is used, but since it was 
given to me I have spoken of it to many 
reporters, who have, adopted it: Before each 
heat draw lines at right angles in your note 
book, writing the names of the horses (pole 


horse first), drivers’ colors, etc., on one set, 
and using the others as boundaries of spaces, 
one for each eighth mile, or other division of 
the course, with one each for the start and 
finish. Marking the positions and other re- 
marks in these spaces will give data enough for 
“writing up” the.heat afterwards. G. A. Ss. 

I think you will do desk and exchange editors 
a service by calling their attention to the colored 
crayon that the Dixon pencil people have 
devised especially for use in newspaper and 
railroad offices. The crayon, about the size of 
a lead pencil, is wrapped in stiff paper, so that 
it answers the purpose of a colored pencil 
without the fragility of the lead that bothers 
desk editors. In their attempt to make a solid 
crayon the manufacturers have made it a little 
too hard for the best results in editing copy, but 
to many editors, perhaps, this will be no fault. 
It is handiest in the editorial rooms for marking 
newspapers. £.. 


In offices of smaller dailies and weeklies, 
where a man is not employed for the purpose, 
the services of some deft sub-editor, reporter, 
or even the office boy, are called into requisition 
to chronicle the chief events treated on the 
indispensable bulletin. It requires a steady 
hand and a “straight eye” to make a present- 
able showing with a brush on a blank. sheet of 
paper, and as in the average newspaper office 
“time is money,” it cannot be spent in ruling 
lines. A simple way to overcome the diffi- 
culty, which is employed by many, and perhaps 
unknown to some, is to turn up the lower part 
of your sheet, as if to fold, and use the edge as 


a guide. F. E. M. 
ad 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[A reference list of articles, interesting to literary workers, 
printed in the periodicals of the world, will be given each month 
under this heading. The list will include articles in newspapers 
as well as in the reviews and magazines, and will be made more 
nearly complete from month to month. ] 





Bayarp Tay.or. Reminiscences of Life in Germany. 
Richard Storrs Willis. Detroit Free Press for May 22. Re- 
printed in Mew York Home Journal for June 24. 

“Tk Marve.” (Donald G. Mitchell) ar Home. 
Edgar Thomas. Chicago Herald for June 19. 

An Army Newspoy’s Experiences. (George P. Mathews. 
Des Moines Leader for June 19. 

Witt S. Hays. G. H. Yenowine. 
June 15. Des Moines Leader forJune 19. 


Fannie 


Utica Observer for 
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Currous Newspaper STATISTICS. 
June 12. 

History oF THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Kansas City Times for June 19. 

“Porte Crayon.” (General David Hunter Strother.) 
George H. Yenowine. Des Moines Leader for June 12. Utica 
Observer for May 30. 

NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR INFLUENCE. 
Brooklyn Citizen for June 5. 

REPORTING IN ENGLAND. 
Daily Globe for May 27. 

Epwarp EGGLeston at Home. 
for June 15. 

Tue Country Epiror. 
for June 15. 

Prices For Poems. Philadelphia Press. 
Kansas City Times for June 13. 

New York Press Ctus Monument Depication. 
York papers for June 13. 

CoLLeGe PERIODICALS. 
for May 29. 

Joun Hay at Home. William Jackson Armstrong. Detroit 
Tribune for May 29. 

CotoneL THeopore O’Hara. 
Chicago Times for May 28. 

Evta WHEELER Wiicox. Fannie Edgar Thomas. 
York Star for June 5. St. Louis Republican for June 5. 

Mrs. CRAWFORD, THE Paris CORRESPONDENT. New York 
World for June s. 

A Visir to Count TotstTot. 
Kennan. Century for June. 

Ben: Pervey Poors. Boston Journal for May 31. 
niscences by “ Richelieu.” Brooklyn Citizen for May 30. 
Portrait. Mew York Graphic for June 2. The Wheelbarrow 
Bet. St. Louis Republican for May 31. Reminiscences by 
Frank G. Carpenter. Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle for May 31. 
Poore in Georgia. Atlanta Constitution for May 30. Sketch. 
Omaha Republican for June 12. 

Rate Wa.tpo Emerson. 
Leader for June 5. 

Tue Story or “Currew Must Nor RinG To-niGuT.” 
Rose Hartwick Thorpe. S¢. Louis Republican for May 29. 
Cleveland Leader for June 5. 

Artemus Warp’s Bovuoop. 
in Chicago Times for June 3. 

Gustave FLauBert. Chicago Times for June 4. 

E. P. Ror. Philadelphia News for May 28. 
Republican for May 29. 

AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER. 
per’s Magazine for June. 

Marietta Hoiiey INTERVIEWED. 
May 209. 

Tue TRAINING SQUAADRON HERALD. 
Express for May 21. 

Letrer-WritinG. Mrs. Burton N. Harrison. 
Mail and E xpress for May 21. 

Proressor Bairp’s Lirerary Metuops. 
ton Journal for June 8. 

Mrs. Mary E. Bryan. Mew Orleans Picayune for June 5. 

Tue Port or Sapness AND Gioom. Maro O. Rolfe. 
Health and Home (Chicago) for June. 

MARrRtAGEs OF Inky Fotk. (Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
Parke Godwin, Bayard Taylor, George William Curtis, Thomas 
W. Higginson, James Parton, R. H.' Stoddard, and Joaquin 
Miller.) Chicago Tribune for June 6. 


New York Sun for 


Alice W. Rollins. 


Edward Feeney. 
James O. G. Duffy. Boston 
“A.G.” Brooklyn Eagle 
“‘Observer.”’ Philadelphia Call 
Reprinted in 
New 
John Arbuckle. Mew York Times 
Colonel Albert G. Brackett. 
New 
With Portrait. 


George 


Remi- 


Sarah K, Bolton. Cleveland 


Pittsburg Post. Reprinted 


St. Louis 
George William Curtis. Har- 
Savannah News for 
New York Mail and 


New York 


“Webb.” Bos- 


Literary Lire «tN PHILADELPHIA, 
American Magazine for July. 
Books THat Have He.trep Me. 
Forum for July. 
UnpusBiisHep Letrers oF THACKERAY. 
Scribner’s Magazine for July. 
PrintinG (Great American 
Magazine for July. 
MILWAUKEE SENTINEL. 
A Greek Newspaper. 
for June 13. 
SENSATIONALISM IN 


Moses P. Handy. 
Professor A. P. Peabody. 
With Fac-similes. 


Industries Series). Harfer’s 
Historical Number. June 26. 
Fac-simile. Mew Vork Graphic 


NEWSPAPERS. 
Chicago Times for June 11. 

A Reporter’s ADVENTURE WITH A ‘“ Scoop.”’ 
Fielders, St. Louis Republican for June 26. 
Leader for June 26. 


John H. Greuse!l 
. ao § 
Cleveland 


EXPERIENCES OF NEWSPAPER REPORTERS. 
Boston Herald for June 27 

Wuat I Know Asout EpirTors. 
ville Courier-Journal for June 26. 

Zora AT Home. Illustrated. The Theatre for June 27. 

Russtan Literary Traits. Aliexander Black. Brooklyn 
Times for June 18. 

Tue Press AssociaTION. 
Mail and E xpress for June 25. 

JouRNALISM AMONG THE CHEROKEE INDIANS. 
Foster. Magazine of American History for July. 

PLaGIaArisM. Andrew Lang. Contemporary Review. 

Wiiiram HickiinG Prescott. Sarah K. Bolton. Cleve- 
land Leader for June 26. 

A ForGotTren Hvumorist. 
Chicago Times for June 19. 

ADVERTISEMENTS NEw AND OLp. 
Sun for June 20. 


Linn B. Porter 


P. T. Barnum. Loxis- 


J. P. Ritter, Jr. Mew York 


George E. 


Father Prout. F. W. Morton. 


“M.deS.” Mew Vork 
Tue Heroism oF REPORTERS. 
Advertiser for June 24. 
GettTinc Out aA Nove. 
Brooklyn Citizen for June 26. 
SterHen C. Foster. Eimira (N. ¥.) Telegram for June 
21. 
Hon. CHARLES GAYARRE. 
12. 


L. O. R. Meekins. Boston 


London Queen. Reprinted in 


New Orleans Picayune for June 


+» 


NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





{ Under this heading it is intended to make a record of impor- 
tant new publications. Publishers are requested to send to the 
editors the necessary information. ] 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Omaha Herald for Sunday, June 5, 
comprised forty-eight pages, and was the largest 
newspaper ever printed in the United States. 

George B. Perry, of the Boston Globe, wrote 
the poem for the Victoria banquet, in Faneuil 
Hall, and also the address which was presented 
to the Queen by Minister Phelps June 21. 

The Connoisseur, of Philadelphia, is con- 
stantly improving, and is already one of the 
most attractive of the art magazines. 





